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Draft Law Expiration 


Recent inquiries to the NSBRO reflect the concern 
of the constituency regarding the present draft law 
and its future. Executive Secretary, J. Harold Sherk, 
has studied the law and its amendments and these 
findings are reported here for the benefit of all those 
interested in this very important legislation. 


Until June 19, 1951, the draft law had an expira- 
tion date which had been extended from time to 
time to keep the Act in force. The law was so 
worded, however, that persons who had been in- 
ducted before the expiration date would have to 
complete their required two years of service, and 
there were certain other provisions regarding pay, 
compensation, reserve duties, records, etc., which 
would have continued in effect. The Selective Serv- 
ice System itself would have passed out of existence, 
draft boards and all, except for that part of it re- 
quired to maintain its records. 


Among the amendments to the Selective Service 
Law which came into effect on June 19, 1951, were 
several which added up to the following effect. 


First, the Selective Service System became a per- 
manent agency of the United States Government in 
just the same way as other agencies which are not 
given a limited tenure by law. (For example, the 
Veterans Administration, or the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. ) 


Second, all the powers and responsibilities of the 
Selective Service System were left without a termi- 
nating date except that “no person shall be inducted 
for training and service in the armed forces after 
July 1, 1955, except persons now or hereafter de- 
ferred under Section 6 of this title after the basis 
for such deferment ceases to exist.” On June 30, 
1955, the date in this part of the law was changed 
to read “July 1, 1959.” 


Thus, any person who would have received a de- 
ferment on or since June 19, 1951 and prior to July 
1, 1959, could still be inducted after that date unless 
he had in the meantime reached the age of 35. The 
Selective Service System would be existing and func- 


tioning. Its authority to register, classify and carry 
on other functions would be the same as before. The 
only change would be that it could not induct any- 
body who had not been deferred prior to July 1. 

Apparently a great many persons who were con- 
cerned with these matters did not realize all that 
happened with the changes brought into the law in 
1951. Probably this was true of some Congressmen 
at that time as well as of persons outside Congress. 
However, there is no doubt that the action at that 
time made Selective Service a permanent agency, 
and this was done intentionally. Accordingly, in 
any consideration that may be given to the question 
of conscription and to legislative action on that sub- 
ject, it must be noted that to bring an end to the 
authority to conscript men for military service would 
require legislative action to rescind the appropriate 
sections of the present law. 


Pacifists Elected to Congress 


Two, and possibly three, pacifists have been elect- 
ed to the U.S. Congress, according to “Fellowship”, 
organ of the FOR, and other news reports. A woman 
candidate, Mrs. Rudd Brown, was elected as a Dem- 
ocrat to a former Republican seat in the House of 
Representatives. Although she is not a member of 
the FOR or the Friends, according to the Religious 
News Service, “she expressed strongly pacifist 
views.” Reportedly Mrs. Brown has been active in 
Friends peace work. 

Byron L. Johnson from Colorado, and William H. 
Meyer from Vermont both made surprise victories 
in winning seats in the House from areas which had 
formerly voted Republican. Meyer is the first Dem- 
ocratic congressman from Vermont in 106 vears. 
Johnson’s constituency had voted Republican for the 
past 20 years. Both men were prepared to take a 
stand as COs during World War II, although they 
were classified 4-F. Their victories are gratifying 
from a pacifist viewpoint since in both cases their 
opponents had tried unsuccessfully to use their CO 
position as a weapon against them. 


Johnson, a member of the National Council of 





the Fellowship of Reconciliation, was called unfit 
for his position. The state Republican chairman 
issued a statement asking, “How can Johnson be 
qualified to serve in Congress when, . . . being a 
member of the FOR, he refuses to participate in 
any war or to sanction military preparations?” 


Replying to these and other charges, Johnson, an 
active Congregationalist layman, said that support 
for U.S. military might could only buy time. “Our 
task in Congress is to see that the time left before 
a possible Armageddon is not wasted. Our only real 
defense is to fight for a just and lasting peace. Our 
only choice in this atomic era is either to live 
together or die together.” 


Meyer, Philadelphia-born Penn State University 
honor grad, was less outspoken about his CO Views. 
His opponent for the lone Vermont House seat, the 
former Governor Harold J. Arthur, charged that as 
a conscientious objector Meyer refused to serve in 
World War II. Meyer did not deny the charge. He 
told a reporter he was willing to talk over his re- 
ligious views, even though he felt they were his own 
concern. Nevertheless, he demanded in his campaign 
an immediate end to U.S. atomic tests, with or with- 
out Russia’s cooperation. He said he would fight 
for immediate recognition of Red China. Also, he 
urged abolition of the peacetime draft. 


Although confirmed in the Reformed Church, later 
serving as a deacon, and still a member of this 
church, Meyer has been greatly influenced by his 
associations with the Society of Friends. Vocation- 
ally, he is a conservation adviser for the privately 
financed Vermont Forest and Farm Foundation. It 
was in the rural areas that he did a major part of 
his campaigning, talking especially to small groups 
in homes and shops. Evidently this won him heavy 
support, for here his intensity and sincerity were 
evidenced. 

In Colorado, Johnson’s opponent was John G. 
Mackie, a World War II infantry veteran who had 
expressed willingness to “take a rifle and go to 
Quemoy” if it would serve the nation’s interests. 
Fellow Democrats showed more sympathy for John- 
son’s position. Dubbing Mackie a “trigger-happy 
kid,” District Judge Martin Miller, a disabled vet- 
eran of World War II, said of Johnson: “Is it too 
much to ask of a civilized Christian community . . . 
that we elect one person dedicated to the simple 
proposition that he is opposed to war?” 


Report on CO Film 
By JOHN R. MARTIN 


The August issue of the REPORTER carried an 
article concerning a motion picture film being pro- 
duced by NSBRO, in cooperation with other inter- 
ested agencies. The film entit'ed “Alternatives” por- 
trays the alternatives afforded conscientious objec- 
tors under the draft law. The nature of the film, 
professional persons and agencies producing it, and 
agencies making financial contributions were re- 
ported in the article. The anticipated date for com- 
pletion was the latter part of August. However, a 
number of unavoidable delays have made it impos- 
sible to keep the production schedule. 

On November 17, the film committee met at the 
Visualscope office in New York City to view a black- 
and-white work print of the film. Minor changes 
still need to be made. It is now hoped that the com- 
mittee can view the completed film on December 15. 
If no further changes are necessary, a limited num- 
ber of prints should be available by the first of the 
year. 

Three special literature items are being prepared 
for use in connection with the film. This includes a 
promotional flier advertising the film, a leaflet for 
distribution at showings, and a leaders guide giving 
detailed information concerning the Alternative 
Service Program and the pertinent Selective Service 
Regulations. 

NSBRO will have copies available for rental or 
purchase. The rental fee has been set at $15.00 
and the price of purchase at $152.50. A wide dis- 
tribution for the 24 minute color film is anticipated. 


Christmas Cards For Imprisoned COs 


Many people interested in COs send Christmas 
cards each year to conscientious objectors in prison. 
Cards should list the sender’s name and address, 
but no personal message can be included. This year 
there are 6 men in U.S. prisons. The names and 
addresses of these six men are listed below. 

Johnny Freedom, Federal Correctional Institute, 
Englewood, Colorado. 

Nick A. Klubnikin, Federal Correctional Institute, 
Terminal Island, California. 

Jonas W. Holt, Federal Correctional Institute, 
Allenwood, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Smith, Federal 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


Correctional Institute, 
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Daniel Stauffer, Federal Correctional Institute, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 

Mose L. Swartzentruber, Federal Correctional In- 
stitute, Mill Point, West Virginia. 

In addition to these Americans, the War Resisters 
International, who released the list, show men in 
prison in a number of other countries around the 
world. In Belgium there are 16, France 40, Great 
Britain 7, Italy 20. In addition there are Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in prison both in Denmark and Holland, 
but exact numbers are not known. These men cer- 
tainly have proved their bravery, and their courage 
to remain true to their convictions. 


Hope Seen For COs in France 

Writing in PEACE NEWS, London, Michael 
Randle shows there are new rays of hope for the 
French COs in prison. This follows the ten-month- 
old campaign by the new French pacifist weekly 
“Liberte” and the Committee for Aid to Conscien- 
tious Objectors, launched in conjunction with the 
paper. 

The committee, including many notables, has 
drawn up and submitted to General de Gaulle a 
draft Bill which would provide for COs to under- 
take alternative service with the Service Civil Inter- 
national or other similar groups engaged in humani- 
tarian work. 


CO units, it is suggested, could undertake rescue 
work of various kinds or be placed at the disposal 
of “under-developed” countries. The committee ap- 
pealed urgently to de Gaulle and his Ministers that 
a Bill for conscientious objectors be adopted. The 
matter has become so obvious that the Minister of 
the Armed Forces, apparently with the consent of 
the whole government, is devoting his energies to 
the study of such a measure. 

France, which has one of the worst records of 
any Western country in the treatment of COs, re- 
cently ordered the release of Edmund Schaguene 
(after ten years’ imprisonment) and of all COs who 
had served five years or more in prison. The Bill 
would ensure that such harsh and brutal treatment 
could not take place in the future. 


News Briefs 


As of August 31, 1958, the Brethren Service Com- 
mission showed 170 alternative service workers 
within its framework. They are located in 15 states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, in addi- 
tion to Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, Laos, 
Morocco, Nigeria, and Viet Nam. 

* * * 

A Religious News Service Release relating in part 
to the work of conscientious objectors appeared in 
150 newspapers. The article, “Religion and Science 
in Unique New Partnership,” gave good testimony 


to the various experiments and research projects 
which COs are participating in at various locations. 
Special mention was given to the members of the 
historic peace churches, but credit to all who are 
making possible this work. 
* * + 
Two Pennsylvania men who refused induction into 
military service because of religious beliefs, were 
sentenced on October 2nd at the U. S. District Court 
in Pittsburgh. Their religious affiliation is not 
known. Judge Joseph P. Wilson sentenced George 
W. Neverline, 23, of McKeesport to one year. Don- 
ald D. Kerr, 23, of Marion Center, Indiana County, 
drew a 15-month sentence. 
* * a7 
William H. Bishop, 24, of Elverson, Pennsylvania, 
told U. S. District Court Judge George E. Welsh, 
“I’d rather go to prison than to go to work in a 
hospital.” Bishop refused induction on religious 
grounds. Judge Welsh sentenced him to two years 
probation on November 7. The judge told Bishop 
to adjust his views to conform with those of the 
majority of American youth. 
+ * 7 
A reader of the PEACEMAKER reported three 
objectors to military conscription in Israel. All were 
recently sentenced to prison. Included in the num- 
ber was one woman objector. 
* * om 
According to War Resisters International, 48 
young men were sent to prison in 1956 for refusal 
of military service. In 1957, 38 were committed for 
a similar offense. Of the latter, 14 were Jehovah's 
Witnesses and seven of the remaining 24 had already 
served at least one sentence for the same offence. 
* * + 
Mennonite Central Committee’s Personnel Office 
has announced through the MCC Information Serv- 
ice, the need for both single and married men with 
farming experience. At least 10 openings were list- 
ed, all of which are approved by Selective Service 
for I-W men. In addition to openings in the U.S. and 
Canada, MCC projects in Indonesia, Korea, Greece, 
and Paraguay need agricultural leadership. 
* * + 
The members of the Denver I-W unit of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee recently staged a mock 
trial, with a judge, prosecuting attorney, and de- 
fense attorney. There were 98 in attendance at this 
unit meeting. Approximately 130 men are employed 
by eight hospitals in the area, with only a small per- 
centage of non-Mennonites. The trial was meant to 
make the men more aware of their responsibility 
for a consistent witness as conscientious objectors. 
In a trial with some very realistic moments, the 
defendant was found not guilty of disloyalty to I-W 
principles. The incident was reported in the unit 
paper “The Denver Post-Mortem.” 





Courtmartial Sentence Reduced 
CCCO NEWS NOTES, Philadelphia 


Pvt. William S. Callahan currently imprisoned at 
the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, had his courtmartial sentence of five years 
reduced late in August to 18 months at hard labor. 


Callahan was tried by a general courtmartial last 
March in Fort Sam Houston, Texas, when he refused 
further cooperation with the military because of 
conscientious objection to all military duty. He was 
charged with disobeying several commands, was 
found guilty, and sentenced to dishonorable dis- 
charge, forfeiture of all pay and allowances, in addi- 
tion to five years’ imprisonment. 


Callahan was not a C.O. when he registered for 
the draft in Chicago in 1951. After he had been 
given an induction order in 1955, Callahan filed the 
special C.O. form and requested noncombatant C.O. 
classification. 


In filling out the C.O. questionnaire, Callahan 
stated that he did not believe in a Supreme Being. 
He stated that his C.O. conviction grew out of his 
belief that “A higher intelligence is revealed to indi- 
viduals in truths by process of the intuition and edu- 
cational development. The individual must live these 
truths to maintain integrity.” 


The draft board refused to cancel the induction 
order and to reopen Callahan’s classification. Later 
Callahan refused to accept induction and was found 
guilty of violation of the draft act. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in San Francisen gave him a choice of 
induction into the Army as a combatant or a term 
in prison. Callahan accepted induction, but since 
he continued to object to combatant duty, Army au- 
thorities sent him to the C.O. noncombatant medical 
center at Fort Sam Houston. 


Shortly after accepting induction into the Army, 
Callahan found that he could no longer conscien- 


tiously perform any military duty. He was con- 
stantly in difficulty with his superior officers because 
of refusal to obey orders and was eventually court- 
martialed. 


Sponsorship Key to I-W Program 


The Mennonite Relief and Service Committee cited 
sponsorship as the key to their entire I-W services 
program, in a report to the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities. The sponsor is part of a 
continued personal contact with conscientious ob- 
jectors from his home church to the project where 
he performs his alternative service. 


Sponsors provide information about the man and 
his contribution or his problems. 


Sponsors report the need for the committee to 
assist in working out problems with the Selective 
Service System, through the Mennonite Central 
Committee. 


Sponsors provide information on job openings to 
share with pastors, counselors, and young men as- 
sisting them to make intelligent choices for I-W 
service. 


Sponsors submit names and addresses of men in 
service so that they can be supplied with inspira- 
tional literature and the fellowship of a church 
community. 


It is felt that the most effective place to prepare 
a young man for I-W service is in his local situa- 
tion, at the “grass roots” level of church life. Ac- 
cordingly, work is being done in local and area youth 
groups in order to give depth and perspective to a 
youth’s Christian commitment before going into al- 
ternative service. In addition conferences are organ- 
ized for the sponsors of these young men. All of 
which seems to be an effort to add strength to the 
individual in his unorthodox position in military 
oriented society. 
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